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ABSTRACT 

The role of educational associations and agencies 
that are the constituent and associated "organization members" of the 
American Council on Education plus at least another dozen or two 
associations or agencies of national scope with considerable interest 
in postsecondary education are discussed in relation to their impact 
on* federal programs and institutional policies. Their impact has been 
significant despite the diversity of educational institutions in the 
nation^ the voluntary organizational arrangements ^ and the relatively 
small number of people working in the area of government relations. 
To improve federal relations emphasis is placed on institutional 
cooperation and the climate the association membership provides, 
(MJM) 
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Ann u 3 ! Me e i i' r 19 of t h e 
Association of Anierican Colleges 
San Francisco, California 

January 15, 1973 

T he Macional Educational Estab 11 shmeni: : 
I ts Impact on Federa 1 Programs and i nst i t uL i ona 1 Po 1 i c i es 

Since there is considerable ambi gui ty, as v/ell as opproprium, in the words. 
"The National Educational Establishment", perhaps i t would be useful for me to 
describe this establishment as I see it for the purposes of th i s d i scuss i on , 
When 1 use the term broadly, i refer to the 200 associations and agencies that 
are the constituent and associated "organization members" of the Council plus at 
least another dozen or two associations or agencies of, national scope with con- 
siderable interest i n postsecondary education. Such non-Council members would 
include, a^i: -i^xamples, the American Management Association, Education Commission 
of the Stat6"5, and Social Science Research GounciJ. 

Narrowing fh^ establ tsVv.rient to the Washington scene and, more specifically, 
to the Dupont Circle neighborhood, one finds over fifty organizations, about 
three dozen of which are housed in 1 Dupont Circle* 

Within this group are those fourteen assoc i a t i ons' whose chief executives 
form. the informal group known as the Wash ington "Secretariat." My guess is that 
the membership of the associ at i ons comprising the Secretariat group v/ou Id come . . 
- 'close to equalling the 2,600 institutions listed in the USOE higher education" 
directory, A recent study of the Secretariat indicates that the combined oper- 
ating budgets* of the fourteen associations approach S7 million. . i 

.An analysis of mult (pie membersh i p i n s i x of t he Secreta r i a t associate ons 
: (AAC, AACJC, AASGU, AAU, ACE, NASULGC) shows that /whi le the Counci l , with over . 
1 ,300' members, i s the largest , 807o of its' members hold membershi p i n at lecist 
one of the other ' f i ve oi'ganizations. Membership in at least three of the six 
organizations is held by )36 institutions. 



Representatives of higher education in these assoc i a t i ons interact: vnth the 
federal government - i n a wide variety of v/ays, and it is possible In the conipass 
of this presentation to describe this complex network of interaction in only the 
broadest of terms. In terms of targets, the pai'ttes are the members of the 
Congress and the executive departments v^ith connections v/ith pos tsecoiridary educa- 
tion. The contents of such contacts as v/e have with them concern primarily the^ 
development of legislation affecting education, and the implementation of federal 
programs. The processes involve the exchange of i nformat i onj among the associa- 
tionsj the development of pol icy posi tions, and organizing the effort to secure 
the passage of des i rab le 1 egi s 1 a t i on. An important act i vi ty of virtually all 
associations is that of informing thei r consti tuencies at all levels of federal 
activities which are particularly relevant to them. 

It is obvious from this brief description that the governmental relations of 
education are widely distributed and comprise only a part of the activities of 
the associations. I asked" severa 1 of my colleagues to join me In estimating the 
number of people who could be sai.d to be devoting a significant fraction of their 
time to federal relations. Our guess is that about thi rty-five people are devoting 
all of thei r t ime to federa I relations and about tv/enty-f our are devot i nq ha If ■ 
their time to this area, for a total of f i f ty. peop 1 e. These figures include : 
executives of membership associ at.i ons , of d i sc i p 1 i nary o rgan i za 1 1 ons, of functional 
groups, such as the business officers or regi st rar s , as v/ell as representatives of ■ 
specific campuses or systems. Because a substantial number of associ at ion personnel 
devote at least some of thei r time' to federal relations, this f i gure of f if ty is 
undoubtedly an underestimate of the tota 1 effort but, even if we'were to double it, - 
my guess would be that the human resources assigned to that task fall far below ^, 
: that .devoted to comparable activities by"other segments of our society such as . 
I ndustry or elementary or 'secondary educat ion, for example. 



•It would, of course J be a mistake to linit a description of the 
federal relations of post secondary education to the activities of the 
associations. There. are an enorniOus number of individuals froi?. the ed- 
ucational community Who serve on panels, advisory committees, and or 
consultants, - These mechanisms have a steady and substantial role in 
influencing federal policy and programs:. Indirectly the associations ' 
play a significant role^ .--In turn in these relationships , through assist- 
ing agencies in identifying people who might be useful to the agencies, 
in providing the people who with information that will make them more 
informed and effective, and in disseminating the insights and information 
which the consultants provide to the wider community ♦ 

I don't have to remind any of you that there is no. single agency that super- 
vises and administers this effort, to which all parties are responsible and from 
which they receive thei r ass i gnment s . The principal instrumentalities are 
independent, autonomous associations and institutions. The inechanism of consensus 
bui Iding and. coordination are voluntary and, by and Jarge, informal. This is a 
subject to v/hi ch T v/i 1 I return but , before doing so, . i believe that in any discussion 
of "the v/ays in v/h i ch our col lective performance tan be improved and that indeed 
is our constant concern — i t is useful to take a I ook a t the record v/i th respect 
. ^^'tO'-erfectiveness.. V/: ,, X/- ■■■■■ '■*■ . 

To get one est imate, 1. reviewed the posit ion taken by the ACE, Commi ss i on on ,:. 
Federal Relations on legi s 1 at i ve or admi n i s t ra t i ve* pract i ce over the past decade .v. 
and made a j udgmen t as to, the exten t to wh i ch the position had a significant 
. : . impact on federa I behav i or . Dur i ng this per i od, the Commi ss i on recorded pos i t ions ; 
on -^5 i:s.sues i n theiareas of student aid, facilities,,, institutional aid, research, 
■ graduate educat i on , t axat i on and f i s ca 1 po 1 i cy , and cos t account i ng procedures . 
■ ' ■ Of ' these '45 issues , i ncl ud i ng ei the r 1 egi s 'la t i ve or execu t i ve ac t i on , on v/h i ch 
. .t explicit enough to be able to say \vhether or not the effeet vvas 



.;::f:;gp^(^"j^^ 1 ts a re ;as fo1 lov^s.: ■ • 



Successful (ccmpletely) 17 

Successful in large pert 10 

Minimally successful 5 

^Fai led 8 

Still Pending , ■ 5 

I hasten to soy that I am not claiming this record for the CuuncH itself; 
in some instances the Council led the effort , in others another group i:iay have 
played the leading roie. It does represent v/hat the entire enterprise I described 
ear 1 i er 'has dene , v>;ith the important addendum that a large ingredient in this 
pr-Qcess i s the CO 1 lect i ve effort of the individual institutions. Our role in 
Washington Is to provide guidance for those institutional efforts,' to stir them 
into action when appropriate and to suggest ways in v/hich their efforts will be 
most useful.. There is no question in my mi nd that, particu larl y wi th respect to 
legislation, the orchestrated -act i vi t i es of individuai institutions are much more 
effective than similar efforts on the part of association repre?-,en tati ves. 1 must 
also observe that many of the programs were brought into being through the persua- 
sive efforts of the administration concerned and individual members of Congress 
themsel ve5« 

A frame of reference for evaluating the record I just presented is not easy 
to come by but I hazard the conci us i on tha t i t is quite good and much better than 
the col lect'ive impress ion the h i gher educat i on commun i ty has of it. : 

As I looked down the list I was struck by the : pos i- 1 i ons , i den t i f i ed ear 1 y 
and persistently pursued, that are now.: important ^Federal pol icies : vi rtual ly ■ 
all of the cfjrrent features of the ,s tudent aid programs , the faci I i ti es construc- 
tion support p-rogfams that; played such : an important role j n the years of expansion, 
the i ndi rect cost regu lat i ons , the Nat lonal I ns t i tute. of Educa t i on , the NDEA 
fel v.-i/bvsh i ps , support for col lege leve 1 , techn ica 1 educat i on, f edera 1 grants for 
1 i brary resources , expanded support for deve loping i ns t i tut i ons , and : cos t of 
educat ion grants for compensatory educat i on , to. ment ion jus t a f ew. : We fa i led to 
get a federal charter for TIAA-CREF/ the e I im i na t i on of for g i veness feature of 
,NDEA" Joans , elimination of compulsory cost ,\ , for sponsored research, , increase 
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in fellowships and traineeships, and increased funding for in.ern.uon.l p,-ogran-,s, 
and educational and cultural e/.cliange programs. 

; One's, estimate of our success with respect to institutional aid last ye.r 
. depends, on the point oF view. The latest legislation accepts the concept in 

principle but not primarily in the form we advocate.d it and it has not yet been 
funded. 

- This record of considerable success was, as I , a i d earlier, ach i eved by a .•, 
loose confederation of voluntary associations with vested interests and spec i a 1 i zed 
concerns and any thoughtful effort to reorganize our efforts must begin with this 
perspective. None of : us i s sat i s f i ed with the record and -certa i n 1 y none of us 
believes that the present mode is adequate for the demands of the future/and 1 
want to turn now to some of our most obvious deficiencies. 

We are quite justifiably cr i t i c i zed for the adequacy of the information we 
can provide to the policy makers on the basis of which they can appraise the 
present s tate of af fa i rs i n h i gher educat ion or the i mpl ica t i ons of various 
public policy options. We have tended to get i nto po I i cy d i scuss i on too I a te in 
. the process, often, a^ pa rt i cu I a r- p i eces of I eg i s I a t i on'have a 1 ready; , 

i- :^^^"}'^^^^^^^^ 

departments other than HEW within the executive branch both with respect to the " 
development of policy and the implementation of legislation. We present too 
diffuse a structure for 1 egi s 1 a tors o r „execut i ves to know where to turn for help. 
, O.r consultative mechanisms ar^ by and large, informal and as a result information 
,;■ exchange is often imperfect and we lose important and useful contributions. As a' 
.second consequence of ti.is informality we legitimately incur the criticism that we 
leave people out of the process who. ought to be included. 

CThere is one set of criticisms that is frankly still a puzzle to me after a 
year in Washington. 1 refer to those that concern the spokesman role. 1 can 
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identify at least four contexts in v.'hich this criticism arises and the argiinent 

.is different and the remedies are d i fferent ' depend i ng on the context. i fuive 

occasionally been tempted to write an essay on the various meaning of the 

expression "There is no voice for higher education'', and I can only give you an 

outline of its contents today. One meaning is; "Higher education is a very diffuse 

community and opinions within it vary so widely that it is difficult Lo ascertain 

what the v iew of higher education is," I agree Jt is a diffuse community and that 

on any i ssue there i s certa i n to be a wi de range of op i n i ons . Somet imes the 

statement means: "You have made no effort to achieve a consensus." i ^m certain 

this has been and is still true about certain issues. 1 suspect that as time goes 

on this wi 11 be less and less true on important matters. The attempt must be made; 

we should try to reconci ] e mos t of our differences within the educat iona i community 

itse.If. V'/here this is not possiblevve should be exp 1 i c i t abou t the failure and 

meticulous about presenting the various positions, so that the reconciliation can 

however 

be made by others. I th i nk v/e ough t , a 1 so to be clearj about the fact that too much- 
pressure toward consensus may have harmf u 1 soc ia 1 consequences. Some of the choices 
as to where education; ought to go should be made by the representatives of society, 
vyhether pol i t i cal or private. Further, conseni^us among conf 1 i ct i ng parties is 
often ach i eved by prov i d i ng some th i ng for everyone . ; Th is may no t , however v be ti)e 
best soc i a 1 po 1 i cy . F i na 1 ly , some of the , peop le who urge thi s consensus rol e upon 
us mos t : vi gorous ly mi ght tu rn i nto our mos t severe critics if, as a resu I t , we 
become, a monol i thic structure. ^; 

\ A th ird' meaning is: "You clriim that there is consensus but there really, isn't ■ 
and I know ■ because some of the par t i es to the consensus have . to Id me priva te ly ' ,: 
that they don ' t agree* " Even thi s has seve ra l poss i b le mean i ngs . : I n some cases 
it means , ''Why don ' t you have more control over the parties I' More often theimpli- 
ication ; that we a re c 1 a i m i ng mo re than i s wa r ran ted a c red i b i I i ty : p rob 1 em • 



Or finally, i t may mean have some people f i-om h i gher eclucoL ion on niy side." 
Again, some of these complaints are well founded. There are end r^uns; v/e don't 
have, strict d i sc i p 1 i nary • sanct i ons against them. We may appear to have achieved 
a useful consensus which doesn't last. 1 doubt, however, that .here has been a 
deliberate effort to clai m more for it than was warranted^ at least we should make 
every effort to avoid any mi sconcept i on. 

Finally, the expression can mean: "True you arrived at a consensus but it is 
wrong; it is different from mine, and it was not accepted. Therefore, there must 
be something wrong with you or the way you proceeded." This one is harder to 
evaluate. If we are going to use ultimate effectiveness as a criterion for 
evaluating consensus then the prudent course is to count the votes in advance and 
advocate what has the greatest chance of passing a dubious practice at best. 
Nor can we use the position of our strongest allies as the' only point on the compass. 

. ^ The recent experience wi th: respect to institutional aid provides illustrations 
of all these cri t I ci sms about consensus . Postsecondary education did indeed have 
a wide variety of views. We did, however, try, probably harder than ever before, 
to arrive at a consensus. The consensus did not inhibit individuals, institutions, 
and associat ions f rom advanci ng the! own differing views and, final ly^ since we 
achieved less than we had hoped and i n oppost i t ion to some of our s taunchest f r i ends, 
it he consensus: pos 1 t ion was a 1 1 eged to ; be wrong i n the f i rst p lace . 

As I;, said,, this area is still one of substanzial semantic confui^ion but 1 have 
tried to- indicate what I think our ob 1 i gat ion ,i s : to-attemptto achieve consensus 
on'.s ignif leant issues and to identify clearly the parties involved, and, fai 1 ing: . ^ 
that . tOy achieve consensus to present clear ly t nts of v i ew. I would - 

add for the Counci I the prerogative, if not the obi i gat ion, to state its own posi tion 
whether, the consensus pos i t ion or i^ot.) 



V/ith respect. to the other deficiencies r -"-y.tiorvri o-^-' 



oriorl's 



are now being mads under the leadershio o-'- r o-- 

support from all parties, to strengthen our abiliry to provide assist- 
ance in the evaluation of public policy options , to increase our inter- ' 
^ action with the executive branch and to improve . our coordinatincr and 
consultative procedures. 

This brings me to the important and exceedingly relevant topic of relation- 
ships among the associations, a topic i suspect you have been waiting for me to 
get around to more specifically. 

. There are a number of forces that will have the predictable effect of moving 
associations together, toward greater pooling of resources, more joint planning, 
more wi II ingness to participate in consensus building, perhaps even some voluntary 
renunciation of autonomy and, remarkable as it may seem, some assimilation of one 
association by another through mergers. /^jnong these forces are the substantial 
pressures at the state level for systems of postsecondary education. Already 
.thirty seven states have embarked on such efforts and there are severe T manifes- 
tations of the federa^l interest in the same direction, including most recently the 
1202 Commissions. There are pressures wi th i n the educational communi ty for more 
unified efforts and, whi le not unanimous, a substantial interest in strengthen i ng 
.;.the validity and cred i b i 1 i ty of ACE as; a spokesman for hi gher educat ion . Where state . 
.. ..coordinating mechanisms: e^ist,: there is emphasis 6 pool ing of resources,: the : " ^ . 

'.. \ organization of consortia, and agreed : upon specia I i za ti on oT^fun1:tfon^^ 
.. . the l ist of these currents one must add the emergence of coirmon problems which wi l l. ; / 
emphasize common interests among, ins ti tut ions such as ,f i nanc i ng, coordination and 
■ ■ i nnoyat ion. 

. ..-.y .the trend with, respect to these state boards of planning and. ; .: 

■.v.. coordination is that more and more'of them will be lay boards , /wi t h fewer and fevver;.. 
members who are official representatives of segments of. the academic conmunity. 
This trend, which i regard as desirable, will ha^ e the effect of depo 1 i t i c i z i ng 
iEH]C*^K^i^^^°^^^ '^'^^iMSf ^ ^'-'r .ind' vidua I institutions or ;:t||e|;;p,,|i^;:ri^^ 
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with, hopefully, a consequent smaller emphasis on political activity in ihe iHtcrest 
of specialized categories oF Inst i tut Ions on the part oT the associations.) 

In the face of these forces, it seems unlikely to ne that the re i a t i onsh i ps , 
among associations can remain the way they are in the long run. As 1 said earlier, 
! believe there will be increased coordination and cooperat ion and, gradua 1 ly over 
time, some renunciation of autonomy in the common interest. I emphasize that this 
process wi l.I be gradual and will arise out of the common need for all types oF 
institutions to work together for the common good. 

There are, of course, counterforces to this pressure toward i ncreased inter- 
associational cooperation. One of them is the considerable spec ia 1 i2a t i on of 
interests. Historically, associations arise out of the special interests of 
specific categories ; of institutions, of functions; and oFten they split off from 
larger associations because of the fai 1 ure, ei ther actua 1 or perceived, of the 
ori ginal association to meet thei r sped al ized needs. These ruptures leave a 
history; if cooperation v/as di f f i cu 1 1 before it is harder now. In addition to the ■ 
-fact of separation, the specialized interests mean that conmon interests are harder 
to .f-i nd. , ;„ ^ - ■ ■ . . 

is only being candid to note that each association is under strong pressure 
to j ust i fy i ts exi stence to i ts, membershi p and it does this mos t easi 1 y Through 
direct serv i ce to member s.; It is less prudent to par tici pate i n more general : 
activities, and 1 t i s certain ly st i 11 : more .hazardous i f the act i v i ty is a collabor- 
ative one. The associat ion a2£eaj^. not to be en'ja . ng i n some program that i s 
obviously of • i nterest to members. : : 

Let me c i te the topi c of : co II ect i ve barga I ni ng : Th i s is clearly of interest 
tO' almost a 1 1 of the associations . I t v/as equally clear* last Spring that no asso- 
ciation was adequately serv i ng I ts member sh i p and that some serv i ces to a 1 1 or mos t 
institutions could be provided by a single of f i ce , Accord ingl y, with some encourage 
^ment-from the American Council on Education, a proposal for support of an of fi ce to . 



deal v/itK the i nforrrational needs or iricnber institucions Jcv..: 1 of^ed by Ihis- 

Asfjociat i.on . (I'he AAC) , the Land -Grant croup, the Aiisociat; i on ol* 5LJte Colleces 
and Universities, and the National Association of College and Universjcy Businei^s 
Officers. When funded the office v/i 1 1 be housed by this Assoc i ci t i on , the Asboci- 
at-.ion of American Colleges. This is obviously a rational solution and a wise ona. 
But 1 th i nk the members of all these associations, as well as the nien^bership of 
..other associat ions , should recognize that the associations executives are taking 
some risks. The activity is most clearly identified 'with one of the associations 
and less clearly with the others and these may appear not to be discharging their 
responsibilities. Understanding and approval of this kind of joint enterprise on 
the part of the membership will reduce this risk and increase the number of such • 
joi nt under taki ngs . 

Since coming to Washington i have been pushing the concept of the chosen 
instrument, meaning that we should col lect i ve ly agree that whenever appropriate 
one associ at i on wi 1 1 be the respons i b 1 e party for discharging a particular function. 
The impl icat.ions are, further, that no one e 1 se wi 1 1 seek to duplicate and all will: 
help the ch.;jsen instrument. This has the same risks as the joi nt en terpri se wi th :: 
an addi t iona I one : the chosen i ns t rumen t wi I 1 serve the needs of non -members . 

Thi s-,: too, cal Is fori mature understand i ng on the part of the membersh i p- 

results' ' from''' ^--^'^"'^ - 

Another imperfect i on i n our coord i nat i ng mechan i sms ^'"^ ■ the fact tha t , coord I - 

nation takes time.' I t doesn ' t j us t happen ; people have to allocate time to the 

task. I t is my observation, not just in' Wash ington but ■ on our campuses and in our 

States , that ' there i s 1 ess coord i nat 1 on than there mi ght : be because of 1 i mi ted ■ 

' resources; for the coordi nat i on task^ i tse 1 f • Busy: staffs: of associat i ons , , 1 i ke i>usy 
presidents, often fail to coordinate or i nform, because of Jack of time. Since the 

■■Counci I ' has , by common consensus , th i s primary respons i b i 1 i ty for coc rd i nat ion , ! 
have been emphasizing that the staff of t he ACE mus t no t i nvo 1 ve i t se 1 f exc I us i ve 1 y 
i nvcont imu i ng opera ting responsibi 1 ities, but mus t rather leave t ime f or t h i s 



coordinating role, hoping to reduce the demands on the starrs or other ossociaLions 
:. for.tliis purpose. There is no question in my mi nd that the Co'.nc i 1 ha^ not staFfed 
itself adequately for this function in the area of federal relations. There are 
just ■ three people in the Counci I v/ho are ass i gned the full l i r:e respons I b ill ty i n 
, ..thi s .^area. The remarkable things is than any. coord t nat I on takes p lace at a 1 I . As 
J have said, we are changi ngthi s s ituot ion . 

Since I have d r if ted into d iscuss i ng the role oftJu.ACE let me make exp H c i t my 
, own operating assumpt ions about its role and its re lat i onsi^i ps with the other asso- 
ciations. 

a. I assume that the exi s t i ng associ at i ons are primarily responsible to 
the specific and uniqueneeds of the I r I ns t i tu t i ona 1 members. 

b. Where there are common i nterests the Counci i has primary responsbi I i ty 
for developing a col lect ive response to these common concerns . This 

. . does not mean that the Counci 1 need operate the ac t i v i ty , merely because 
. it cuts across the i nterests of ; severa 1 ; groups. The excellent service 
. ^particularly in the area of: legal requi rements wi th respect to wonien 
provided to al 1 associations by the Associati on of American Colleges 
is acase in point , Where it is clear that the act i vity cannot be as 
well conducted e 1 sewhere, the ACE should pick it up; otherwi se not. 
This is an orchestrating, coord i na t i ng ro le and I want to be explicit about 
some of the hazards for ACE in this. We will not be i den t i f i ed i n the eyes of 
ou£ membership with'a large number of act i Orchestrat I ng i s not a flashy 

enterprise: It is our form of the risk I ment i oned ear l ier, and we are equal ly 
dependent on understanding by our membershi p to reduce the 1 Iket ihood that we;wi 1 I 
be tempted to.preempt exci t Ing funct ions in the interests of just i fying our existence. 
This is a further ri sk: we: cannot help but appear to be operat ing from some Olympian 
posit ion,' high and m! ghty and above i t all encouraging others to be noble and 
statesman! ikeo; I t is a rueful i fact of I i fe that if ACE picks up a responsibility, 
it must be prepared to be accused of running a compet i ng act iv ity or of preempt! ng 



Lhe field; ..if it does not, i t: is ignoi^ing a neevi, and if It C(;jrc! i n-:jLes it, \s 
trying to run things. 

; Coord i nation i n V/ash i ngton i s . not different in dynamics from coordination on 
a campus or in a region. Our skills are no greater and our cornnii tn.en t s do more 
resolute, I mention this so that we have a common frame of reference and suggest 
that your standard for evaluating our efforts might be your own exper i ence v/ i th 
cooperation in your own setting. 

But, just as with you, the social, financial and po 1 i t i cal forces exi s t i ng 
today rnc^ix- it imperative that we do better than we have done and the typical per- 
formance with respect to cooperation I j us t suggested is not adequate for the. 
future for you or for us in the associations. 

.. I have found a genu i ne and; s i ncere comm i tment on the part of the association 
executives to deve lop more^-and more effect i ve means of cooperation. I have asked 
the elected officers and the executive heads of the f i ve 1 a rges t institutional 
membership associations to cons t i tute themse Ives as an informal adv isory /commit tee 
to me in discharging the Counc i I 's ro I e as coordinator , These are the Amer i can 
, As soci at i on of State Col 1 eges and Un i vers i ti es , the Na t i ona 1 Assoc i at i on of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, the Association of Amer i can Un i vers it i es , the 
Associ at i on of Amer i can Colleges, and the American Assoc i a t i on of Community and: 
Junior Colleges.- All accepted eager 1 y and on January 9 we had our first meeting. 

It v/as very successful. 

^ ..■ •■■Its ■■■■mandate;: is 

Facilitate interassociation cooperation 

/Assist in delineation of respective roles and agreement upon joint ; 
responsibilities; 

,; . Exchange information and in other v/ays seek to minimize duplication . 
. , of -effort^. V. ■,:.■,;;;;■■.■.■ ■ .■;■■■■• 

■/■ ^ We have; ^s but we plan to establish it as a formal 

r coordinating committee within the Counal, The associations currently 
- ■represent: 9 5,%V:of:>a the precomposition can be ■ justi^^ 

2r>oups can be added if the need for 
\) To ing., so. becomes' apparent. The coordinating group» I hasten to add, 
.p|C-■!=^^t,°ne,cf many and is not intended to suoplant anv «.l„in, ..ou.. 



I think 1 have made clear that I believe understanding ^nd supporc by the 
member i ns ci tut i ons of these various ways of sharing responsibilities are crucicil 
to future developments of this v-/holesome trend. Inevitably these new modes of 
cooperation require some sliaring of responsibility or the de leq':ni: i on^ of responsi- 
bility loss of-autonomy, in other words. This can only be done i f it is urged'" 
by and accepted by the membership. You const i tute an important part of the environ 
ment i n wh i ch these changes take pi ace and I welcome this opportunity to encourage 
you to make the envi ronment for coordination an encouraging and support i ve one . * 

Thus far I have :3 i scussed i nterassociat i ona 1 cooperation primarily in the 
context of organizing our service activities so as to maximize the effective use 
of resou rces . 

But, the importance of and need for i nterassoci at i ona 1 cooperation goes far 
beyond the admi n I st rat i ve arrangement s cf the sort i have descr i bed . 1 1 i s my 
.belief that not only cooperation among associat ions but among . i nsti tut ions 
flourisheS:.v;hen we have a common commitment to some larger goals than our own 
narrow interests. I beli eve that the ACE, by virtue or i ts heterogeneous institu- 
t i ona 1 member sh i p and the member sh i p of the associ at i ons , has a spec i a 1 res pons i - 
bility for the art i cu la t i on of these larger goa 1 5 , 

And there are some larger goals now c lea r 1 y v i s i b 1 e vvh i ch bode vyell for 
increasing the sense of fami ly wi th i n h i'gher educa t i on , an i d all of its diversity. 
Surely al I of: us embrace the large purpose of increasing educot i ona 1 oppor tun i ty 
for all our ci t izens. , > We share che' great object ive of ach i ev i ng ■ a sys tem of , 
f i nana i ng of pos t secondary educa t i on wh 1 ch ma i nta i ns" both the ex i s tence and the 
qua l i t y of pr i vat e as we 1 1 as pub 1 i c i ns t i tut i ons , two -yea r as we I I as f our -yea r, 
baccalaureate as well as graduate research i ns t i tuti ons and the deve 1 opmen t of new 
types of inst i tutions, as vvel 1 --not because they have a d i vi ne ri ght to be per- 
petuated but because they are needed. And this fi nancing scheme must not be such 
as. to ..jeopard Ize equa 1 i ty of oppor tun i ty nor i ns 1 1 tut i ona 1 i ntegrity. And there ■ 
are others; increasing the ef f-ect i veness w i t h \'/h i ch the s k i 1 1 s and knowledge oP 



trained people are applied to our riational needs Tor reliuT U-on^ poverty, ii;forove~ 
ment of our environment, better health care and more effective fbnii ly ass i seance 
programs, V/e all have the objective of improving the ef fecti ven^^ss of educational 
institutions, and not merely maintaining them. • , , 

The more clearly v;e embrace these broader goals and the more ardently we seek 
the best system of pos tsecohdary education for the good of- the whole soc" 
easier and the more effective will be our cooperative efforts and the more obvious 
w f 1 1 be our commi tment to the pub lie interest. 

This is by way of saying that one cannot have effective governmenta 1 relations 
without a program. And this i s the pri nci pa 1 argument for associations to have an 
internal as well as external role, a leadersh i p role with respect to the educational 
programs of the institutions themselves. This is a part of my assigned topic to 
which I can refer only brief ly. Only through contact wi th the educat ional issues 
and administrative problems at institutions can associations be effective even in 
their governmental relations rule. Effect i ve contacts wi th government involve a 
flow of information and advice in both di recti ons , The associ at i ons cannot be. 
trusted transmitters in this exchange if they are not know 1 edgeabl e about the 
basic tasks of the educational i ns t i tut i ons they represent. In turn, v i ta 1 re 1 at i on 
ship between; educational institutions and the support i ng soc i ety cannot be ma i n- 
tained.if the needs and concerns of government are not unders tood and t ransmi tted 
clearly, sympathet i ca 1 1 y , and he 1 pf u 1 1 y , I n short, associ ations can only be 
ef feet i ve i n thei r external rol e if they vi gorous ly pursue a leadersh i p role wi th i n 
the educat i onal conimun i ty . 

It. is obvious to all of us that thi s enti re country is in the process of re-; 
evaluating i t s commi tment s in education, wel fare, the envl rqnment f orei gn affai rs, 
and many other .areas^ It; is examining the amount: of the nation 's resources we 
lare going to ass ign to these programs . ,The |ori entat i on i n the past has been, for 
spokesmen to ask: for increased support^ for worthy efforts in each of these areas. 
The budget posture was to request annua 1 i nc remen ts i n fund i ng . It is equal 1 y 



clear thai at the present moment this traditional habit is not c^oinq lo do the: job. 
There are top many high priority items competing for l:he Punds ovailobltL both 
public and private. 

If we are going to be effective- in our relations to government, we must. be 
willing participants in this process of reexami nat i.on, V/e can claim no exemption 
from it. We cannot ask for "add ons" when other important areas are obliged to cut 
back; We must be prepared to face our own priority questions and account for our 
own behavior. Government spends enormous amounts for education and I suggest that . 
the realities call for us to examine whether we can increase the usefulness of 
these existing resources to the health of the i nst i tut i on. and the consequent health: 
of the society. , 

I am not suggesting that your Washington co 1 leagues are waivering in their" 
determination to secure more adequate funding. But 1 am suggesting that to do this 
we must have better arguments, more evidence of effective use of resources than we 
have ever had before. Particular ly this requi res that we make clear the conse- 
quences of the various policy options that might be prepared. Broad 1 y pu t / we 
must have a program. 

1 believe it will be the case that after th i s process of cr i t i ca 1 reexami na- 
tion of national goals and progj.ams has taken pi ace, there v; ill be a determi nac i on 

, . f or ■ them* 

to increase governmental revenues ;\ Meanwhile, however, we inus l be f u 1 ) and he 1 pf u I 
participants i n th i s process of reexaminaticn . 

I n summary , I have t r i ed to make the f o 1 1 ow i ng po I nts : the assoc i a t i ons \ 
in Washington ref lect the divers i ty of educa t i ona 1 institutions i n the nat ion at 
large. : The organizational arrangements among them are purely voluntary. The number 
of people working in this vast compl ex area of governmenta 1 relations i s re lat i yely 
sma 1 1 / ■ 1 n spi te of these facts , the i r i mpact has been s i gni f i can t , None the 1 ess , 
there i s need for , s i gn i f i cant; improvement i n associ aL i ona 1 behav i or and 1 have out- 
. 11 ned some of the defects. There-are strenuous efforts toward, and visible evidence 
■of.^'kimproved.rcooperati on among the assoc i a t i ons to i ncr^-ase tlie amount and the 



ePfectiveness of the resources dev.oted to governrrien fa 1 relcUlons. Af cer :il 1 thi s 
has been said, the present s i tuat ion ca 1 I s for much more attention than has yet 
been; pa i d,. to i t , to f ul 1 par t i ci pat ion in the national reappraisal process to 
which I referred. Helping to lead that process is an i mpor tant responsibility 
of the associations. While our imperfections in federal relations are more 
widely diagnosed, they are every bi t as great wi th respect to the internal role. 
Fortunately, as 1 have suggested, the roles are not Incompatible. As we improve, 
our performance in one, we will also Improve our performance in the other. Final 
1 et me repeat , the cl i mate ;tha t the member sh i p provi des i s the s i gn i f i can t factor 
i n the speed wi th wh I ch these improvements take place. 



